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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Tue letters are arriving from far 
and near in reply to Willmoore Ken- 
dall’s article, “Should the Government 
Take Over the Press?” which appeared 
in the May issue of THE QUILL. 

We could not get them into this is- 
sue, which was ready for the press be- 
fore the letters began to arrive. We 
intend to make use of the letters, or 
at least some of them, in the July issue 
of the magazine. 

We didn’t print the article just to 
“start something” or to see if you were 
reading the magazine thoroughly each 
month. We certainly did not and do 
not agree with Mr. Kendall’s proposal 
or conclusions—and said as much, both 
in the editorial lines accompanying 
the article and on the editorial page 
itself. 

Nor do we have any regrets over 
publishing the article. We frequently 
present articles in THE Quit with 
which we are not in accord. THE 
QUILL is conducted as a monthly mag- 
azine of journalistic opinion, comment 
and controversy. When a man with 
Mr. Kendall’s background—Rhodes 
scholar, former foreign correspondent 
and teacher—seriously contends the 
public and the press would be better 
off if newspapers were in government 
hands, and says as much before a col- 
lege group and in a magazine of the 
profession, we feel it’s something for 
newspapermen to think about and 
chew over. 

Perhaps Mr. Kendall’s opinion is 
shared by more people than we dare 
think! 





I T’S quite a case that James G. Long 
makes for the poor, neglected copy- 
reader in this issue of THe Quitt. And 
it’s probably high time that someone 
did raise his voice again—or take pen 
in hand—to plead that copyreaders, 
too, are people—and good newspaper- 
men to boot. 

Not that the pages of THE QUILL 
have not been open to the gentlemen 
of the rim before this. Remember the 
battle between the reporters and the 
“copy butchers,” as they termed them, 
several years ago? 

Well, the battle was a lively one, 
well matched and ended in a draw, as 








[Concluded on page 19] 

















Perils of the Press! 


Failure to Meet Changing Conditions Is Real Threat 
to Newspapers, Rather Than Fancied Loss of Freedom 


As far as the tenor of the majority 
of the American press is concerned, I 
am out of step. 

I am, I suppose, open to the designa- 
tion of a left-winger. I am completely 
out of sympathy with, and critical of, 
a great many positions and a great 
many actions taken by the press in the 
past ten years. 

I feel that it has singularly failed in 
leadership since the beginning of the 
depression in 1929. It is no pleasure to 
say so; indeed, the only consolation at 
all is that so many other newspaper 
men who have devoted their lives to 
the work feel the same way. There is 
consolation, too, in the fact that there 
are still forums such as this where the 
dissent may be expressed. 


For instance, I do not go along with 
the statement, made a few weeks ago 
by the President of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
that, “All of us recognize the fact that 
in late years the freedom of the press 
has been in jeopardy—is still in jeop- 
ardy.” 

Nor do I go along with a great num- 
ber of other gentlemen who seem to 
feel that it is necessary to devote the 
greater part of our annual newspaper 
conventions to saving the freedom of 
the press. Personally, I feel that the 
time could be devoted to more useful 
and more realistic purposes. 

Besides, I am not so much concerned 
with the freedom of the press as I am 
with the atrophy of the mind that is 
symbolized by the constant yelping 
about it. 

Freedom of the press is a fundamen- 
tal and important right of all the peo- 
ple and no sane man would question 
the assertion that America would not 
be America without it, but to me, to 
raise a great cry in these days and 
under these circumstances about free- 
dom of the press is equivalent to the 
American Army going into the World 
War shouting, “Free the Slaves!” 

That, of course, would have been a 
noble purpose, but hardly a realistic 
one. 

There are too many new enemies to 
fight and too many new techniques to 
learn, for us to raise banners that have 
been put amongst the flags of victory. 

In all the tumult and the shouting of 
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By MARK ETHRIDGE 


Vice-President and Gen. Manager, 
The Courier-Journal, 
The Louisville Times 


the past ten years, nobody, it seems to 
me, has been able to give us anything 
more than a wraith to visualize as the 
ogre who would snatch our precious 
constitutional right from us. 

He has not been real in any respect 
and I do happen to know that some 
of our nonprofessional friends are, to 
say the least, a little tired of all the 
noise we have been making abou. the 
ghost in our house. It is time for us 
in newspaper work to lay the ghost of 
our threatened freedom and get down 
to more pressing problems. 


THE press in America can lose its 
freedom, of course, but if it does, it 
will be primarily its own fault. 

It can lose its freedom through ve- 
nality. It can become, if it follows in 
the wake of some of the continental 
press, the corrupt voice of individuals 
or corporations, of munitions manu- 





For a straight-from-the-shoul- 
der, penetrating and forceful 
discussion of the state of news- 
paper publishing today and to- 
morrow we've seen nothing in 
many months to equal the ac- 
companying article by Mark F. 
Ethridge, vice-president and 
general manager of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and 
Times. 

Mr. Ethridge, who isn’t afraid 
to say what he thinks about 
publishing problems and con- 
ditions, presented these obser- 
vations originally at the recent 
Journalism Week at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

We wish that every news- 
paperman, whether he be at the 
crossroads of some remote 
county or the publisher of a 
metropolitan daily, could and 
would read this message and 
think on it. 





facturers or politicians who have no 
thought of public interest. It can be- 
came so venal that the people would 
demand that Congress enact legisla- 
tion directly or indirectly curbing its 
powers, regardless of the constitution. 

It could lose its freedom in another 
war. The American who believes that 
he will emerge from another World 
War with the freedom he had, with 
the economic status that he had—in- 
deed, with the civilization he had be- 
fore he entered it—is naive indeed. 
The next war will be of such terrible 
consequences to all of us that it will 
inevitably bring that “gleischaltung” 
of which the Nazis boast—that fusing 
of all national life to one purpose. We 
can indeed whip the American people 
into a war-like attitude that results in 
blood-letting. 

The freedom of the press can be lost 
through economic adversity that has 
nothing whatever to do with govern- 
mental action or the action of an am 
bitious individual—through adversity 
that comes from bad management, 
from lack of adaptability, from the 
failure to recognize that the law of 
change is an immutable law that 
dooms those who do not follow it. And 
it is that rigidity of mind on the part 
of the press which endangers us far 
beyond the ambitions of any politician. 


As a matter of cold, raw fact, I do 
not know that any law affecting the 
press, except as to postal rates, or gen- 
eral laws such as the wage-hour bill, 
has been passed by Congress, the only 
body that could take away our free- 
dom, in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Unless we feel that we are entitled 
to a favored place in the nation’s econ- 
omy, we have no right to claim exemp- 
tion from such social legislation as the 
wage-hour law, nor is there any justi- 
fication for feeling that that law, or 
any ruling fixing a reasonable age for 
newsboys, has the slightest thing to do 
with freedom of the press. 

I suspect that Mr. Roosevelt by his 
utterances rather than by an overt ges- 
ture he has made has given an element 
of the press the feeling that he is after 
its freedom, but even if that be true, I 
contend that it is an utterly unrealistic 
and even juvenile attitude. 





All that would be necessary to dis- 
pel the notion that he could deprive 
the press of its freedom if he desired 
to do so—and of course I have no idea 
that he desires to do so—is to think 
back to the fight over government re- 
organization and the Supreme Court. 
Regardless of the justice of the issue, 
there was raised in the public mind the 
notion that the executive was seeking 
undue statutory power—not constitu- 
tional power, mind you—and the pub- 
lic by pressure defeated him. 

I repeat that it is not freedom of the 
press over which I am concerned, but 
over the type of press leadership which 
regards the issue as pertinent or im- 
portant at the moment. It is that type 
of loose thinking which has put the 
press where it is. It would hardly be 
fair to make a statement of that sort 
without amplifying it. Suppose we ex- 
amine the evidence for a few minutes. 


F’RoM 1880 to 1910, the number of 
daily and Sunday newspapers went to 
3,120. The decline in numbers started 
in 1914, so that in 1938 there were 
2,056 daily newspapers in the United 
States and its possessions. 

According to figures used lately by 
the president of the A. N. P. A., there 
were 1,867 daily papers in existence in 
the United States a month ago. Those 
figures indicated a decrease of almost 
400 since 1929. Of those that have sur- 
vived, 360, representing a majority of 
the remaining circulation, are owned 
by newspaper chains, and there are 
no figures to show how many are 
owned in combination by single own- 
erships. Within the past 15 months, 43 
daily newspapers have suspended pub- 
lication, of which six have become 
weeklies. 

It is easy to say that the advancing 
price of newsprint has taken the toll, 
but the truth is that the price of news- 
print is from $13 to $15 a ton below 
the 25-year average. Although there 
were more publishers, and conse- 
quently more newspaper competition 
in war times, they were able to ad- 
just themselves to higher prices than 
we are paying now. It is true that 
taxes and wages are higher, but all 
business is bearing them without the 
mortality rate common to newspapers. 
We must look elsewhere for the rea- 
son for our less-than-robust-health. 

A great part of the answer lies in 
the fact that other media have taken 
advertising revenues away from us, 
just as the express companies and par- 
cel post took the railroads’ package 
business and just as the truck lines 
took the short-haul freight. 

I do not want to bore you with fig- 
ures, but a few will tell the story. In 
1929, newspapers secured 69 per cent 
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Mark F. Ethridge 


Born in Meridian, Miss., Mr. Ethridge 
has been associated with newspaper 
work almost since boyhood. He served 
as a correspondent for newspapers while 
attending the University of Mississippi 
and immediately on leaving school joined 
the staff of the Meridian Star. 

In succession, he was associated with 
the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun and the 
Macon Telegraph. He served with the 
U. S. Navy during the World War, leav- 
ing as an Ensign. 

Reiurning to the Macon Telegraph, he 
served three years as city editor, then 
spent a year in Washington as assistant 
news-manager of Consolidated Press and 
two years in New York on the Sun. He 
then became managing and associate 
editor of the Macon Telegraph, contin- 
uing in that position until 1933. 

He was with the Washington staff of 
the Associated Press; assistant general 
manager of the Washington Post, gen- 
eral manager and later publisher of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch before 
going to Louisville in April, 1936, as 
general manager of the Courier-Journal 
and Times. 





of the advertisers’ dollar distributed 
between the three chief media; maga- 
zines 28 per cent and radio 3 per cent. 
The percentage for 1937, a good year 
for newspapers, was 60; for magazines 
27 per cent and for radio 13 per cent. 


Unper the impact of radio growth, 
magazines dropped from 28 per cent 
to 23 per cent, but under the stimulus 
of a revitalized magazine field, they 
had almost regained their percentage 
standing at the end of 1937. Business 
Week’s summary of dollar volume for 
1938 showed that newspapers had lost 
24 per cent against the preceding year, 
magazines 13 per cent and radio had 
gained 3 per cent. 

There is grave reason for worry in 
the fact that since 1929 newspapers 
have lost one-third of their advertis- 
ing linage; in the fact that according 
to the Canadian survey had newspa- 
pers in 1937 obtained the same per- 
centage of the advertising dollar that 
they did in 1929, their income would 





have been approximately $87,000,000 
more than it was; and in the fact that 
counting 1935 business as normal, there 
has been a further slide in the per- 
centage of the newspapers’ acquisition 
of the advertising dollars of the lead- 
ing national advertisers. Radio last 
year got 129 per cent of what it got 
in 1935 from those advertisers; the 
magazines 122 per cent and newspa- 
pers 97 per cent. 

The one point I am endeavoring to 
make is that the trend away from 
newspapers has not been checked and 
is manifesting itself in suspensions or 
distress of major properties. 

To say that the suspensions have re- 
sulted from rising costs would be true, 
but it would not be the whole truth. 
It would be fairer to say that low news- 
print costs have subsidized a great 
many newspapers during depression 
times that were not willing or able to 
make management adjustments to 
meet competition when the inevitable 
rise in prices set in. 

It would be fairer to say, too, that 
while radio has been growing in popu- 
lar esteem, as is evidenced by 37,000,- 
000 sets (against 41,000,000 circulation 
for our daily newspapers) the news- 
papers have not fought back as in in- 
dustry, either to hold advertising, or 
to adjust themselves to the competi- 
tion presented by radio or the graphic 
magazines. 


NEWSPAPERS are indispensable— 
but we should remember that between 
the radio and the news review maga- 
zines, it is possible to get a pretty good 
idea of what of moment is going on in 
the world. It will be possible, with the 
perfection of facsimile and television, 
to get a better idea. 

Likewise, it will be necessary for a 
great many newspaper publishers to 
decide, within the next few years, 
whether their journals will adopt a 
new technique, or whether they will 
be local organs serving in larger com- 
munities pretty much the same pur- 
pose that county-seat weeklies now 
serve. 

The urgent necessity, it seems to me, 
is for us in newspaper work to under- 
take to get a clear view of what has 
happened and a clear perspective of 
what is probable in the future. It will 
do us no good to lash out blindly; what 
we have got to do is to find out what 
ground we have surrendered forever 
to our competition and what we can 
regain. 

It is undoubtedly true that radio al- 
ready has taken the edge off the top 
news stories. Radio has taken, too, the 
reporting of spot sport news events 
from us; our own newspapers have not 

[Continued on page 13) 
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Swell Head Specialists! 


Wages-And-Hours Chief 
Works Overtime in Seattle 





SENATORS TALK 
TURKEY OVER 
QUAIL ON TOAST 





Burglar Extracts 
$40 From Dentist 





I; one is to believe the books he reads, 
or the movies he sees, newspaper head- 
lines such as these are written by bald- 
headed, paunch-ridden old men in green 
eyeshades—wornout reporters who have 
been relegated to the copy desk to idle 
out their useless days. 

The copyreader is nothing of the kind, 
and I speak with a little personal resent- 
ment of this myth, being a copyreader 
myself. 

Actually, the above-quoted headlines 
were written on the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer copy desk whose members are 
probably the youngest group of profes- 
sional wits gathered together on any met- 
ropolitan newspaper in the country. 


W ue I'm at it I would like also to 
voice my resentment of the fact that, 
while for the reporter recognition, and 
even fame, has come through by-lines, 
Best News Story anthologies and Pulitzer 
prizes if he has done his work well, for 
the copyreader there has been nothing 
to mark his better efforts. 

After all, he’s a newspaperman, too! 

A composite picture of the copyreader 
on the Post-Intelligencer, a Hearst prop- 
erty which is directed by the President’s 
son-in-law, John Boettiger, a young man 
himself, would show a man under 30 
years old, married, with one child (a 
daughter), a university graduate intend- 
ing to follow newspaper work as a ca- 
reer and with his best years still ahead 
of him. (Only occasional and temporary 
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lapses of disaffection turn his eyes to- 
ward the ad agencies or publicity work.) 

Aside from being a bit calloused about 
the sloppy copy of reporters, he is not 
even very cynical. Another myth blasted! 
He gets excited over a well written yarn 
or fast breaking story. He is pleased as 
Punch if he gets off a snappy headline or 
cut caption. 

His mind is as sharp as the point he 
keeps on his pencil. He does not wear an 
eyeshade, Hollywood notwithstanding. 

Unlike his fiction counterpart, he spends 
his days off reading or playing golf or 
taking care of the baby instead of getting 
drunk. When he gets the time—and an 
idea—he writes a newspaper or magazine 
piece, or works on the inevitable book. 


As for the unvarnished statistics, of 10 
men on the Post-Intelligencer copy desk 
one is a mere 23; one is 25; three are 239, 
and three in their thirties. Only two are 
40 or more. (Which should prove my 
point that a thinning pate or wandering 
waistline is no requisite for the job.) 
Three on the copy desk belong to Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Some of these youngsters (I’m one of 
them) have brought a background of 
several years of reporting to their job. 
Two started their newspaper work on 
the desk. All have gone to the copy desk 
by preference for the experience which 
they hope will lead to bigger and better 
things—makeup editor, Sunday editor, 
telegraph editor, news editor, city editor 
and maybe some day managing editor. 

Until this break comes they are re- 
signed to being “forgotten men,” though 
on the Post-Intelligencer they enjoy a 
more important position in relation to 
the rest of the staff than on many other 
newspapers. 

Ray Colvin, managing editor, has made 


a practice of encouraging the youthful 
rivalry of wit on the desk by awarding 
weekly bonuses for the best headlines, 
bonuses which are much more frequent 
than those awarded to reporters. He, at 
least, must feel a little sympathetic for 
the copyreader’s anomalous position. 

The prizes given are not large, only $6 
being awarded for the three best each 
week ($3, $2 and $1), but, even more 
important, I think, the winners are chosen 
from a bulletin board placed in a prom- 
inent spot in the office. This has brought 
the copyreader into the limelight to some 
degree. It has made reporter and editor 
alike “copy desk conscious,” aware that 
these are not just “comma detectives” at 
the half-moon desk. 

It is not uncommon to find two report 
ers chuckling over some of the readable 
headlines that the Post-Intelligencer copy 
readers have produced. A common query 
is: “Who won this week?” And a favorite 
sport is trying to pick which of the heads 
on the bulletin board will be a winner. 


Au this, of course, is salve for the 
bruised feelings of the long suffering, 
neglected copyreader. Too long has he 
labored under the cloud of anonymity. 

He has felt the snub of disregard from 
little children. How many sons of copy 
readers want to grow up to be just like 
daddy? None, I'll wager. A fireman, or 
cowboy or G-Man, certainly. A lawyer 
or teacher, maybe. But a copyreader, 
never. 

He has suffered the humiliation of be 
ing confused with proofreaders. 

It is true that this anonymity has 
served him well at times. English pro 
fessors have not known where to place 
the blame for those overworked “raps,” 
“hits,” “scores,” “probes,” “bans,” “flays,” 
and innumerable other clichés which 
blight our newspapers. There’s no dou»t 
that he’s been guilty here, but what can 
he do, considering the rigidity of type? 


{Concluded on page 15 








“To rescue from obscurity the noble 
deeds of those who have gone before, 
I, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, write 
this chronicle.” 


Lone before I ever went to school 
and learned who Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus was, I believe I felt the urge 
to try to do what the “Father of His- 
tory” so aptly put into words more 
than 24 centuries ago. I remember 
that, as a youngster, I wasn’t so much 
interested in bedtime stories and fairy 
tales as I was in the yarns of early set- 
tlers in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois which my father and mother 
told me—yarns which they had 
heard from their fathers and grand- 
fathers who were pioneers in those 
states. 

As soon as I learned to read, the 
little red-backed Montgomery’s “Be- 
ginners’ American History” was my 
favorite volume and I knew it almost 
by heart before I ever “took history” 
in the sixth grade of an Illinois coun- 
try school. In high school I became an 
industrious collector of neighborhood 
tradition and local folklore, and I first 
broke into print with an account of a 
stockaded fort, erected by the settlers 
in our neighborhood during the Black 
Hawk Indian war of 1832. 

I read this “contribution” (albeit 
with shaking knees and quavering 
voice) at a meeting of the county his- 
torical society and the daily in our 
county seat printed it the next day. I 
came across the yellowed clipping of 
this story in my files the other day 
and I had to smile as I read again its 
stilted phraseology and “this-is-dread- 
fully-important” tone. 

But reading it also brought back to 
me one of those rare “thrills that come 
once in a lifetime” which Clare Briggs 
used to illustrate in his “Days of Real 
Sport” cartoons of boyhood. Since 
then I have seen my by-line in sev- 
eral thousand newspapers all over the 
United States and in magazines of na- 
tional circulation. But I don’t believe 
that any of them has ever meant as 
much to me as my name on that story 
in the Bloomington (lll.) Daily Panta- 
graph some 30 years ago. 


In college, I tried my hand at writing 
short stories (as who doesn’t?), most 
of them historical in theme and set- 
ting. None was ever published, except 
in the college literary magazine. Then 
I became a reporter on the Colorado 
Springs Gazette and, obeying the city 
editor’s edict to his staff: “I want one 
feature a week from each of you birds 
for the Sunday issue,” I found that I 
could turn my hobby to good account, 
since the history of the Pike’s Peak 
Region provided plenty of good mate- 


History Is My 


Nation’s Most Widely Read Historical 
Writer Relates the Story of His Work 


By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 


rial with which to fill my quota of 
Sunday features. 

About this time, I discovered there 
was a market for historical articles in 
eastern papers (if slanted to their 
locale) and in outdoors magazines. So 
I started on an interesting, though not 
immediately profitable, career as a 
free lance writer in this field. I con- 
tinued the free lancing while teaching 
journalism at the University of IIli- 
nois and also tried there an experi- 
ment in running my own syndicate. 
It was the “Midland Feature Serv- 
ice” and I was its president, business 
manager, bookkeeper, shipping clerk 
and the one and only staff writer. 

I had the theory that the history of 
our state provided good newspaper 
feature material and “True Stories 
From Illinois History,” a series of half- 
column fact-articles, was the result. 
The idea wasn’t original—I had “bor- 
rowed” it from Cal C. Lyon, who had 
done a similar series on Ohio history 
for the Scripps-McRae newspapers in 
the Buckeye state. But some 20 edi- 
tors of Illinois dailies and a few 
weeklies endorsed my theory to the 
extent of buying the feature. 

I didn’t make much money out of 
it because I was such a greenhorn at 


the business that I charged all papers 
the same price, instead of scaling the 
charge according to circulation, as 
syndicate men later told me I should 
have done. Consequently a Chicago 
daily, which was accustomed to paying 
top prices for its features, ran “True 
Stories” as an editorial page feature 
for a year at exactly the same cost as 
the smallest daily down state! 

But even though the “Midland Fea- 
ture Service” wasn’t a profitable ven- 
ture—at least, not so profitable as it 
might have been if I had sought advice 
before blundering into its operation— 
I did gain a lot of valuable experience 
that stood me in good stead when I 
began writing for a syndicate that 
serves papers in every part of the 
United States. And several thousand 
editors evidently regard historical 
stuff as good feature material for their 
papers—at least, they keep right on 
buying it year after year. 


YeEs, history is my hobby and I have 
ridden it hard for the last 20 years. 
It has been a fairly profitable one, for 
during the last decade it has added 
from $1,500 to $2,000 a year to my in- 
come as editor of a trade journal and 
journalism teacher. Perhaps I might 





ican Adventurers.” 


president in charge of 
articles. 





A\menica’s most widely read historical writer tells you in the 
accompanying article something of the way in which he became 
interested in historical facts, how he works and the fun he gets 
out of his delving into the nation’s rich and still little tapped 
sources of feature and fiction material. 

In the last 11 years, Elmo Scott Watson has written more than 
2,000,000 words on American hisiory. Some of the syndicated 
series he has written have included: “Stories of the Great 
Scouts,” “Stories of Great Indians,” “Tales of the Old Frontier,” 
“Fifty Famous Frontiersmen,” “Tremendous Trifles,” “Uncom- 
mon Americans,” “Historic Hoaxes.” His current series is “ Amer- 


Writing historical features, however, is but a side line with him. 
He is editor of Publishers’ Auxiliary: teaches feature writing and 
a course in the history of journalism at Northwestern University’s 
Medill School of Journalism: has served Sigma Delta Chi in 
various official capacities and, at prese:it, is historian and vice- 

undergraduate 


activities. In addi- 


tion, he has written numerous newspaper and magazine feature 
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have made more money from my writ- 
ing if I had followed through on the 
fiction writing which I dabbled in 
while in college. But I doubt it, know- 
ing as I do my limitations in imagina- 
tion. 

But there have been other rewards 
besides money for this kind of writ- 
ing—and some very great satisfac- 
tions. 

If it’s true, as the old bromide has 
it, that in newspaper work “you meet 
so many interesting people,” it has 
been doubly true for me as a writer of 
historical features. My “specialty” is 
frontier history—if “specialty” is a 
strong enough word. Philip Ashton 
Rollins, author of “The Cowboy” and 
“Jinglebob,” whom I once interviewed, 
phrased it for me better when he con- 
fessed that for years a study of the 
American pioneer had been his “con- 
suming passion.” Anyway, the fron- 
tier phase of American history is the 
one that interests me most and I was 
lucky in that I was born long enough 
ago so that I could write about it be- 
fore the last echoes of that period had 
died down forever. 

I have had the privilege of talking 
to men who knew personally such 
frontier notables as Kit Carson, Old 
Jim Bridger, “Wild Bill” Hickok, 
“Rocky Mountain Tom” Tobin and 
“California Joe” Milner. At one time 
or another I have interviewed almost 
every type of western frontiersman— 
Indian fighter, scout, trapper, Indian 
trader, pony express rider, stage coach 
driver, prospector, miner, cowboy, 
homesteader. 

I have talked or carried on a corre- 
spondence with such men as “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody, Capt. Jack Crawford, the 
“Poet Scout”, Capt. Lute North of the 
famous Pawnee Scouts (who helped 
protect the builders of the Union Pa- 
cific from hostile Indians and fought 
under Gen. Mackenzie against Chief 
Dull Knife and his Cheyennes in the 
bitter winter battle in the Big Horns 
of Wyoming); “Yellowstone” Kelly, 
General Miles favorite scout in the 
campaign of 1876-77; Ben Clark, who 
rode beside Custer in the charge at 
the Battle of the Washita in 1868; and 
Tom Ranahan and Sigmund Shlesin- 
ger, two of the last survivors of the 
Forsyth Scouts, whose defense of 
Beecher’s Island in 1868 was one of 
the real epics of the West. 


Ive listened to first-hand accounts 
of many another notable event in 
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frontier history by men who were 
there when it happened—Gen. Charles 
King’s story of “Buffalo Bill’s” fa- 
mous “duel” with Chief Yellow Hand 
at the Battle of the War Bonnet (King 
was then a young lieutenant in the 
old Fifth Cavalry) and the story of 
the death of Chief Crazy Horse, told 
by Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, the young 
army surgeon who later became agent 
for Chief Red Cloud’s 9,000 wild 
Oglala Sioux fresh from the warpath. 

I have also interviewed old-time In- 
dian chiefs and warriors and listened 
to their tales of the buffalo hunt, of 
fierce inter-tribal warfare, of their 
fight with Custer on the Washita or 
the Little Big Horn and with Crook 
on the Rosebud, told through an in- 
terpreter or through the medium of 
the Indian “sign talk.” 

One of these was perhaps the most 
unusual interviews in all my experi- 
ence as a newspaperman. 

It was with the deaf mute son of the 
famous Chief Sitting Bull of the Sioux. 
He was only a child when he saw his 
father murdered by Indian police one 
cold December morning nearly half a 
century ago, but his memory of that 
tragic day is still clear and his story, 
told in the sign language to Col. Tim 
McCoy, who interpreted for me, was 
one of the most dramatic I ever “lis- 
tened” to. 

Then I have heard from the lips of 
old-time cattlemen many a stirring 
yarn of trailing Texas cattle north to 
the roaring cow towns of Kansas and 
Nebraska, tales of the Lincoln County 
War in New Mexico, where Billy the 
Kid flourished bloodily but briefly; of 
Butch Cassidy and the “Wild Bunch” 
in Montana, Wyoming and Idaho; of 
the Johnson County War in Wyoming. 

One of the treasured documents in 
my files is a letter from an old-timer 
in Nevada, who was on the side of 
the “rustlers” in that war. He gave 
me his version of that affair upon my 
promise not to use it “until after I am 
dead—the bitterness growing out of 
that war hasn’t died down completely 
after all these years—a man can pro- 
tect himself if he knows who his ene- 
mies are but he can’t always guard 
himself against assassination.” 


ASSASSINATION played an impor- 
tant part in the Johnson County War. 
Two years ago I spent my vacation in 
that section of Wyoming and there I 
talked to some of the close-mouthed 
men who went through that conflict— 
they’re close-mouthed because, as the 
old-timer in Nevada said, “the bitter- 
ness hasn’t died down completely after 
all these years.” One of them was the 
son of the man whose assassination 
by his enemies was one of the sparks 





Elmo Scott Watson 


which set off the conflagration, but 
the information he gave me is such 
that I won’t be able to use it for sev- 
eral years yet. (By an interesting co- 
incidence, only a year earlier in an- 
other western state I had talked with 
the widow of the man who was ac- 
cused of that particular killing. Al- 
though her husband was acquitted of 
the charge of murder and later became 
a famous peace officer and state official 
in the Southwest, I doubt if I could 
ever convince some of the Wyoming 
men with whom I talked that her ver- 
sion of the affair, obtained from her 
husband before he died, is the correct 
one.) 

In fact, one of the fascinations of 
this business of delving into American 
history for feature material is the dis- 
covery of how often the “long arm of 
coincidence” manifests itself. I have 
repeatedly had the experience of com 
ing across some interesting historical 
material in one section of the coun 
try, then unexpectedly, months or 
even years later, finding other mate- 
rial in some other section a thousand 
or more miles away, which ties in 
closely with the first. 

And it’s this “unexpectedness” that 
adds to the interest of the history- 
hobby-riding game. Certainly it was 
unexpected when I found in the col- 
lections of the Minnesota Historical 
Society in St. Paul the diary kept by 
“Lonesome Charley” Reynolds, Cus 
ter’s favorite scout, and read in it his 
daily entries almost up to the last day 
when he rode to his death with the 
Seventh Cavalry in “the barren land 
and the lone” out in Montana. 


Ir was unexpected when I found in 
the library of the United States Mili 
tary Academy at West Point the or 








derly books of “Mad Anthony” Wayne 
during his campaign against the In- 
dians of the Old Northwest away back 
in 1793-94 and those of Gen. James 
Wilkinson, commandant at Detroit, 
when it was only a frontier outpost 
in the wilderness. Out of the latter 
came an interesting yarn about a 
woman bootlegger whose court-mar- 
tial and sentence was a curious fore- 
shadowing of the case of another 
woman bootlegger, more than a cen- 
tury later when Michigan was enforc- 
ing its “life for a pint” liquor laws, 
famous during the prohibition era. 

And certainly it was most un- 
expected when I found in the museum 
of the United States Playing Card 
Company in Cincinnati, Ohio (of all 
places!) the wedding certificate of 
“Wild Bill” Hickok, frontier gunman 
and marshal of Abilene and Hays City, 
Kan., also the last letter he wrote to 
his wife from Cheyenne, Wyo., before 
he went to the Black Hills mining 
camp of Deadwood and to his death 
there—appropriately enough, via the 
six-shooter route. 

It was an unlooked-for find but it 
provided good copy for an article 
which contained material that several 
biographers of “Wild Bill” had either 
overlooked or knew nothing about and 
it was illustrated with pictures “here 
reproduced for the first time.” 


The latter, incidentally, is one of 
the satisfactions of historical feature 
writing—that of bringing to light some 
hitherto unknown historical document 
or photograph of historic interest and 
being the first to print it. It gives one 
much the same thrill that a reporter 
feels when he scores a clean beat on 
a news story. I know, because I’ve 
done both. But I don’t believe that 
any news beat I ever got gave me 
quite the sense of triumph that I ex- 
perienced when I “discovered” a Lin- 
coln letter and put in the cut line of 
the picture which accompanied the ar- 
ticle I wrote about it “here reproduced 
for the first time.” 

It was a letter which Lincoln wrote 
to a little girl after the death of her 
soldier father in battle and it was as 
beautiful an expression of sympathy 
from the great heart of America’s 
“Man of Sorrows” as his famous and 
much publicized Bixby letter. 


THERE'S a thrill, too, in coming 
across a vagrant reference to some 
minor character in American history, 
going after more information about 
him, digging it out and learning that 
he was a most interesting and rather 
important figure in the development 
of this nation. 

When you've written him up, you 
may not have made a “contribution” 





in the sense that the academic his- 
torians use that word. But it has been 
a lot of fun, this historical sleuthing, 
and you can take some satisfaction 
in believing that those who read your 
yarn will find it interesting and pos- 
sibly say to themselves, “Why, I never 
knew about him before. ... Why didn’t 
school book histories mention him?” 
And if one of them takes the trouble 
to write and tell you how much they 
enjoyed your story—sometimes they 
do it—that’s a compensation for the 
work you've put in on it. But even 
if they don’t, you'll have some reward 
in the consciousness of a job well done. 
Douglas Malloch once wrote a poem 
called “Discovery” which began: 


There lurks in every breast some of the 
fire 

That sent Columbus daring unknown 
seas, 

There lurks in every human heart desire 

To find new continents... . 


It then goes on to develop that theme 
which comes to the climax in the last 
line of 
Yea, we shall be Columbus for an hour! 


Since history is my hobby, the “new 
continents” which I explore are the 
obscure corners and by-paths of the 
annals of America. Occasionally I 
make a real “discovery.” Then I am 
indeed “Columbus for an hour!” 





‘Headlines in 1940” to Be Theme of SDX’s 
Pacific Coast Convention, Aug. 3l-Sept. 5 


Sev ERAL of the nation’s most 
prominent newspaper men have ac- 
cepted invitations to address the 24th 
national convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, George A. Brandenburg, presi- 
dent of the fraternity, has announced. 
The meeting will open in San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 31 and will continue through 
Sept. 5 with sessions at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, and Los Angeles. 
The keynote address at the opening 
session Thursday morning in the San 
Francisco Press Club will be made by 
Paul C. Edwards, associate editor of 
the San Francisco News.. This year’s 
convention theme will be “Headlines in 
1940,” with three major newsfronts to 
be presented, namely, “The Washing- 
ton Newsfront,” “The Foreign News- 
front,” and “The Local Newsfront.” 
The list of “headliners” participating 
in the program includes Raymond 
Clapper, Washington columnist for the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
and honorary national president of 


SDX, and Leo C. Rosten, author of 
“The Washington Correspondent.” 
These two speakers will participate in 
the symposium on “The Washington 
Newsfront” at the opening professional 
session Thursday afternoon, Aug. 31. 


Ar noon, Thursday, delegates and 
officers will be guests of the California 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association at 
a luncheon in the San Francisco Press 
Club. William S. Kellogg, CNPA pres- 
ident and publisher of the Glendale 
News-Press, will preside. John B. 
Long, CNPA general manager, will in- 
troduce California publishers in at- 
tendance. Addresses will be made by 
Neal Van Sooy, CNPA first vice-presi- 
dent and publisher of the Azusa Her- 
ald, and Bill Rogers, son of the famous 
late Will Rogers and publisher of the 
Beverly Hills Citizen. 

Thursday evening, delegates will be 
guests of the San Francisco and Oak- 
land newspapers at a dinner on the 


Golden Gate Exposition grounds. 
Speakers for this occasion are yet to 
be announced. 

Convention sessions will open in 
Palo Alto Friday morning, at the Stan- 
ford Union, with round table discus- 
sions dealing with undergraduate and 
professional chapter affairs. An ad- 
dress by Paul Harrison, Hollywood re- 
porter for NEA Service, on “Pitfalls of 
Publicity Jobs” will open the Friday 
afternoon discussion session. This will 
be followed by a symposium on “The 
Foreign Newsfront,” with Oscar Leid- 
ing, cable editor of the Associated Press 
and SDX executive councilor, presid- 
ing. Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of 
International News Service and SDX 
executive councilor, and John Thomp- 
son, foreign news editor of the San 
Francisco News, will speak. 


THE traditional convention banquet 
will be held Friday evening following 
a model initiation to be conducted by 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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aybe They'll Hire You, If— 


Hints to Journalistic Job Hunters 


Gleaned From Editors and Publishers 


Hillier Krieghbaum 


I; some mysterious “Open Sesame” 
could insure newspaper jobs for college 
graduates after they leave school this 
spring, certainly journalism students 
would be most grateful for the secret. 
Job assurance, however, is not possible 
for the 1,500 young men and women who 
will be graduated this year from recog- 
nized college jourses in journalism. Yet 
their most pressing need remains to find 
work. 

Is there something that will help these 
graduates to obtain employment? What 
are the prerequisites which publishers and 
editors value most highly? 

If the graduating student knows the 
answers to these two questions, then he 
will at least know what his prospective 
employers would like to have him know. 
Armed with this information, he has a 
better chance to prepare for—and to ob- 
tain—a better job. 


In an effort to find some trace of an 
answer to these questions, I asked the aid 
of Kansas publishers and editors, I ques- 
tioned them about the prerequisites which 
they valued most highly in reporters. 
After all, the beginning newspaperman, 
almost without exception, starts as a re- 
porter. 

While the survey covers only one state 
and while the answers are, in some cases, 
only suggestive and conflicting, I believe 
that the results are sufficiently illuminat- 
ing to be helpful to many journalistic 
newcomers. 

Let us see what these men have to say. 
After reading their comments, you can 
draw your own conclusions. 

W. A. Bailey, editor and manager of 
the Kansas City (Kan.) Kansan, had this 
to say about his experience with cub re- 
porters: 
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By HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


“Our experience with new reporters 
convinces us that the average graduate 
does not know enough about economics, 
sociology, and political science. He is un- 
able to interpret the current news break- 
ing in a city and county of our size. He 
attends a meeting and hears a mass of 
facts and figures but is unable to inter- 
pret them. Government and its adminis- 
tration is the absorbing question today— 
federal, state, and municipal. The three 
subjects mentioned above, reasonably 
well known on the part of reporters, 
would help them very much in interpret- 
ing their assignments. 

“Of course, the ability to use words to 
express one’s self is most essential in 
writing. 

“Accuracy is a mighty fine trait in a re- 
porter. Our city editor said to me the 
other day about one of our reporters, ‘I 
feel that whenever I send him on an 
assignment and he brings back a story, 
if it is near the deadline, I can use it 
without having it read and checked by 
the men on the desk.’ ” 


Arcu W. JARRELL, until recently 
managing editor of the Arkansas City 
Daily Traveler, said: 

“It has been my sad experience that 
background is the one thing the average 
young reporter has the least of. I have 
seen young men and women with a fair 
smattering of the technological side of 
journalism, who knew the basic princi- 
ples of writing a story and a headline, 
who had at their command the stock 


phrases, but who lacked almost completely 
the historical, economic, political, and so- 
ciological background without which, I 
firmly believe, no newspaperman can be 
efficient. 

“It is shocking to see how little these 
young men and women know about the 
history of their own country, of their own 
state. They have no knowledge of the 
fundamentals of politics, or the funda 
mentals of anything else. Their reading 
is very likely to be confined to Time, the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Readers’ Di 
gest, and possibly the latest Book-of-the 
Month Club output. They don’t even 
know how to keep up with the news as 
published daily in the papers. 

“I have, in the past few years, occa 
sionally tested my reporters on the news 
that has been published in the Traveler 
concerning national, international, and 
state events. They enjoy these tests, and 
ask for more of them. But, how ignorant 
they are! 

“I don’t know whether these funda 
mentals can be taught a college journal 
ism class. But I honestly believe a better 
rounded general and cultural education 
is an absolute essential in teaching young 
men and young women to go into news 
paper work.” 


M. M. LEVAND, president of the Bea 
con Publishing Company, Wichita, said: 

“I have had occasion to study a number 
of journalism graduates in recent years 
and I have come to this firm conclusion: 


| Concluded on page 14] 





W uar do editors and publishers expect of journalism school 
graduates whom they might hire for their staffs? What are 
some of the questions an applicant can expect to be asked? 

In an effort to find the answers to these and other questions 
pertaining to employment, as a guide for students hunting jobs, 
Hillier Krieghbaum, assistant professor of journalism at Kansas 
State College made inquiry of a number of representative Kan- 
sas editors and publishers. Extracts from their replies appear 


in the accompanying article. 


Mr. Krieghbaum was graduated from Wisconsin in 1926. For 
a few months after graduation he worked on the Reading (Pa.) 
Times. He began an association with the United Press in Feb- 
ruary,. 1927, in New York City, which lasted for 10 years. During 
that period he was with the UP in New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Paul, Chicago and Washington. He left the UP in January, 
1937, to finish work for a master’s degree at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He then took up his present duties at Kansas State. 
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“BuT WHY DIDNT 
You SAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR THE 
FUTURE, WHEN» 
TimES WERE GOOD? 








A Wise Economist Asks a Question 
John T. McCutcheon’s depression cartoon which won the Pulitzer Prize for 1931 


E very practitioner of the pen pro- 
fession has, at one time or another, 
dared to imagine the career he would 
like to wrest from fate. 

The boldest vision might encompass 
coverage of a few bristling wars, first- 
hand inspection of the intriguing lo- 
cales of the world, intimate association 
with the powerful personalities of the 
period, proprietorship of a patch of 
island paradise as a retreat, and even- 
tual recognition as one of the greatest 
in the game. 

If the boyish imagination of John T. 
McCutcheon on the Purdue Univer- 
sity campus, 1885-89, had dared vis- 
ualize a future of that scope and sig- 
nificance, it would have suggested 
only the broad outlines, the stirring 
adventure, lively surprises, and rous- 
ing excitement that were in store for 


him. 


RECURRENT apprehension over the 
next war may stir many writers into 
picturing themselves as correspond- 
ents on the battlefront—rifling exclu- 
sive “inside” accounts at terrific ex- 
pense to eager papers back home. 
Coverage of one major war would be 
a life-long gratification for the most 
restless and adventurous writer. 
McCutcheon had no particular de- 
sire to become identified with war 


in any fashion. But the genie of jour- 
nalism ushered him into the thick of 
the Spanish-American War, guerilla 
warfare in the Philippines, Boer War, 
Japanese-Russian War, a Mexican up- 
heaval, and the World War. McCutch- 
eon was a cartoonist, not a war corre- 
spondent, and would be only playing 
Peter Pan from his job when, lo and 
behold, he would find that he had 
stepped into a first-class war with his 
paper crying for dispatches even 
though the toll charges ran as high as 
$2,000 for a single article. 

“I just kept myself in the path of 
adventure,” McCutcheon comments. 
The first cyclonic adventure develoyed 
from his acceptance of an invitation to 
make a six months’ trip around the 
world on the U. S. Revenue Cuter 
McCulloch, which was leaving the 
Philadelphia shipyards for San Fran- 
cisco in a globe-girdling trip. On :ar- 
rival at Malta, he heard the new: of 
the sinking of the Maine and at «ach 
succeeding stop, the news became 
more threatening until the McCulioch 
docked at Singapore and received or- 
ders to join Commodore Dewey’s ‘leet 
at Hongkong. ; 

McCutcheon was aboard as the eet 
slipped into Manila Bay in the cfark- 
ness of the night and by shellin; the 
forts at the entrance of the bay, gan 
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Dean of American 


John T. McCutcheon’s Career 
by His Readiness to Meet / 


By WILLIAM al RUTLE 


the Spanish-American War in the 
Orient. He still treasures fragments 
of shells that burst on the warships as 
Dewey conquered the Spaniards in the 
historic battle the following morning. 


Back in Chicago the Record was 
snapping up his steady stream of dis- 
patches. As a sequel to the Battle of 
Manila came the Filipino insurrection 
that required two years of American 
army activity to subdue the natives. 
During the entire time McCutcheon 
was feeding his paper cable dispatches, 
mail features, and sketches of events. 

In the meantime, the English and 
Boers were waging war in the Trans- 
vaal in South Africa. McCutcheon 
added another year to his six months’ 
leave to cover that conflict. 

Several years later, McCutcheon ap- 
proached the editor of the Tribune, 
which had become his employer, on 
the proposition of a 35-day vacation 
leave. 

“Why, I don’t know that we can 
spare you for that long a time, John,” 
was the reply. Then McCutcheon as- 
sured him that he could draw cartoons 
up in advance to cover that time. The 
editor was amenable and audibly won- 
dered, “Where do you want to go, 
John? Up in Wisconsin?” 

McCutcheon explained in a matter- 
of-fact tone, “No, I’m going to Japan.” 

In 1904 the editor was justified in 
questioning the possibility of commut- 
ing with the island in the Far East 
within that time. 

After preparing a batch of cartoons, 
he packed up, and was off to Japan. 
McCutcheon evaluates as one of his 
greatest thrills that of being an eye- 
witness to the bedlam of excitement 
that prevailed as the news flashed in 
Tokyo of the first great land victory of 
the Nipponese over the Russians. 


On another leave, McCutcheon was 
on the scene at the time of the “war” 
at Vera Cruz and later was with Car- 
ranza and Villa until the World War 
threatened to explode in Europe. 
Almost immediately, he took 20 
pounds of raw gold ($5,200) and ar- 
rived in Brussels in time to be caught 
by the advancing German army in 
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san Cartoonists 


areer Has Been Marked 
eet Adventure Halfway 


RUTLEDGE Ill 


Louvain. His old friend, Brand Whit- 
lock, greeted him in Brussels. From 
then on through 17 months he was in 
various parts of the war zone, most of 
the time being in the custody of the 
German army. 

“He is the champion vacationer of 
the world,” is George Ade’s emphatic 
estimation of his one-time classmate 
at Purdue. “He has mastered the art 
of getting away from his job and he 
will not be held down.” 

“It has been a matter of policy with 
me,” McCutcheon reveals, “to take at 
least one long vacation or extensive 
trip each year.” This policy has found 
expression in his horseback trip 
through Central Asia, numerous jun- 
kets to various points in Europe, big 
game hunting in Africa, exploration 
of the wilds of New Guinea, crossing 
of the Gobi Desert, and a record- 
breaking trip from Peru to the mouth 
of the Amazon River. When pressed 
to name the specific points in the 
world he had not visited, McCutcheon 
concentrated for a few seconds before 
naming a few unspellable provinces 
in Asia, plus Alaska, the west coast of 
Africa, and Vienna. 

Oh, yes, this recitation has omitted 
his five month hunting trip in 1909 in 
Africa. After taking lessons in marks- 
manship at Fort Sheridan, he joined 
the Carl Akeley party and has several 
treasured sculptures and many tro- 
phies to remind him of his association 
with the great artist and explorer. The 
readers of the Tribune had numerous 
accounts of these dramatic experi- 
ences. 


Tus touring, supplemented by four 
trips around the world, and McCutch- 
eon was ready to settle down. The 
most rapt listener to accounts of his 
experiences and observations was a 
9-year old girl, Evelyn Wells Shaw. 
She was his most enthusiastic fan until 
she was sixteen and went off to an 
eastern school. He had been prone to 
credit her interest to a girlish devo- 
tion to an older person who had been 
to places far away and among the 
prominent. 

After her return from the East, he 
was still her hero and her affection 
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John T. McCutcheon 


matured into the love that has made 
them both, “very happy,” he said. The 
oldest of their three sons is a senior 
at Harvard University and a member 
of the staff of The Daily Crimson. 

Two years ago he and Mrs. Mc- 
Cutcheon took a 21,000 mile trip— 
14,000 miles by air. The figures are 
not typographical errors. It was a 
plane journey from Miami down the 
entire western coast of South Amer- 
ica and then back up the eastern coast 
to Rio de Janeiro, where they boarded 
the Graf Zeppelin and proceeded to 
Germany, a 6,100 mile air voyage. 

His honeymoon could not have been 
anything as commonplace as a trip to 
Niagara Falls. All his life he had 
dreamed of having an island of his 
own and it suddenly struck him that 
such a package might be a suitable 
present for his wife. After consider- 
ing a South Sea Island, he finally com- 
pleted negotiations for the outright 
acquisition of a 145-acre island in the 
Bahamas, where he winters annually. 

The most important segment of his 
career is that which embraces his work 
and accomplishments as a cartoonist. 
Those who cannot restrain their ad- 
miration have paraphrased the pre- 


tensions of the Tribune to acclaim him, 
“The World’s Greatest Cartoonist.” 
He shies away from such an appella 
tion and is more content with the de 
of American Car 


scription, “Dean 


toonists.” 


W ite attending Purdue Univer 
sity, McCutcheon was a college re 
porter for a Lafayette paper and also 
illustrated the college annual. He had 
been advised that there would be 
more money and a wider opportunity 
in the then undeveloped field of news 
paper cartooning. Spurning a chance 
to join the staff of the Lafayette paper, 
he confidently tackled the press of 
Chicago, only to be repulsed for the 
summer. Back again in the autumn 
with a letter of introduction to a fra 
ternity connection, he was escorted 
into the office of the Morning News 
and hired on the spot. 

Soon after he had become estab- 
lished, he wrote to his old classmate, 
George Ade, and urged him to come 
to Chicago. Through McCutcheon’s 
efforts, Ade was employed by the 
News to write the weather for $12 a 
week. For five years the two worked 
closely together, covering the Colum 
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bian Exposition of 1893 and the Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan campaign against 
President-to-be William McKinley. In 
1895 with $800 each had saved, they 
took a four months’ trip abroad. On 
their return Ade took to column writ- 
ing with illustrations by McCutcheon. 

Becoming a member of the Tribune 
staff in 1903, he has achieved his great- 
est heights under the stimulating in- 
fluence of that dynamic daily. His 
most celebrated and most frequently 
reprinted cartoon is “Injun Summer,” 
picturing a boyhood imagination of 
corn shocks in the autumn Indian 
summer haze changing into tepees. 

His depression cartoon, “A Wise 
Economist Asks a Question,” won the 
Pulitzer Prize in cartooning in 1931. 
It depicted the wise economist as a 
squirrel looking up at a bank failure 
victim seated on a park bench and 
asking, “But why didn’t you save some 
money for the future when times were 
good?” The dejected man answers 
tersely, “I did.” 

The human interest touch has been a 
notable attribute of McCutcheon car- 
toons, His travel mania has equipped 
him with a tolerance and understand- 
ing of all peoples and the motivating 
forces in their lives. Although his po- 
litical cartoons can be ranked among 
the most effective of the last 50 years, 
he prefers the amusing, homey pen 
commentations on human foibles and 
frailties. 

His flair for scribbling words, as 
well as pictures, has been exemplified 
in the 11 volumes he has written, the 
majority embodying his experiences 
on the war fronts. He is the proudest 
of his opus, “In Africa,” the account 
of his adventures with Akeley and 
Roosevelt in the big game country. 


MccutcHeon is a native of the 
Hoosier land, which has cradled such 
literary masters as Booth Tarkington, 
George Ade, James Whitcomb Riley, 
and Margaret Weymouth Jackson. His 


William A. Rutledge III 


A frequent contributor to The Quill, 
Mr. Rutledge scarcely needs an introduc- 
tion to readers of the magazine. At pres- 
ent, associate editor of Collyer’s News 
Bureau and Publishing Co., Chicago, he 
is a graduate of the University of lowa 
School of Journalism; published a weekly 
at La Grange, Ill., and has written fiction 
and feature articles for a steadily grow- 
ing number of magazines. He will be 
back in a month or two with an article of 
special interest to those interested in 
writing for juveniles. 





father was a drover and a veteran of 
the Civil War. 

During his boyhood, the Indian wars 
in the West were among the foremost 
events of the day. His brothers and 
sister have achieved a modicum of fame 
in creative lines—George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, the popular novelist, Ben F. 
McCutcheon, also a writer; and Jessie 
McCutcheon Nelson, creator of the 
statuette, “The Good Fairy.” 

Oft-suspected of being a_philoso- 
pher, McCutcheon offers his convic- 
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tion that luck, or to translate it into 
slang, “breaks,” are among the de- 
termining factors in a career. From 
his own exciting and colorful life he 
cited numerous instances, trivial in 
themselves, which were in reality 
hinges upon which the course of his 
future rested. 

To those who envy his rich lore of 
adventure, he ventures the opinion 
that it is only a matter of meeting the 
matter halfway. Simply a case of 
making oneself available for adven- 
ture to convert idle wishes into vivid 
realism. 


Wuite subscribing to the convic- 
tion that opportunities cannot be 
forced into creation, a program of 
preparation and far-sightedness fos- 
tered by ambition, will make it only 
a matter of time until the golden 
chance comes in. 

Under this heading, McCutcheon 
cited the case of George Ade’s transi- 
tion from a weather reporter into one 
of newspaperdom’s leading by-liners. 
Ade made it a point to be on the scene, 
so to speak, by staying around the 
News as much as possible. Late one 
night, with no other reporters avail- 
able, a steamer sank in the Chicago 
River and it was the alert Ade that 
grabbed the story. His account was 
so superior to those in all other pa- 
pers that he was advanced into better 
assignments that started him on the 
way. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, his 
association with and insight into war, 
John T. has embodied a gentle, yet 
forceful personality that has made him 
an intimate of the greats and a re- 
vered leader of millions of newspaper 
readers. 

With his quiet, unassuming poise he 
gracefully grasps the thought of the 
discussion and skillfully packages a 
soft-spoken reply for delivery as soon 
as the listener is ready for it. His 
Tribune sanctum is a veritable mu- 
seum of items collected during his 
travels and adventures and every 
caller is required to take lessons in 
geography and watch his instructive 
demonstrations of how it is done in 
other parts of the world. 





Wetcu Ricuarpson (Iowa State) re- 
cently joined the editorial staff of the 
Country Gentleman as roving agricul- 
turai correspondent. 

* 


Joun Witiarp (Montana) is in the pub- 
licity department of the AAA in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* 


Frep Wittner (Wisconsin) has rejoined 
F. Darius Benham, Inc., 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City, public relations 
and marketing counsel, as vice-president. 
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Perils of the Press! 


issued an extra in several years. Radio 
and the movies have deprived us of 
certain of the edge of our entertain- 
ment value; serial stories, for instance, 
are declining in popularity according 
to surveys I have seen. I believe, more- 
over, that we have about reached a 
peak, or at least a level, of comic strip 
popularity. 

The graphic magazines, mastering 
within a few months the technique 
of high-speed printing on magazine 
paper, have surpassed us in the han- 
dling of photographic stories and with 
our picture readers thay have taken a 
great many of our best advertisers. 


We have lost ground because we 
have doggedly held on to old methods. 
There have been advances, it is true, 
but on the whole the newspaper busi- 
ness has been fighting a rear-guard ac- 


tion for ten years—a losing action at’ 


that. But I see no reason to despair 
if we employ our intelligence to the 
remedy as strongly as we have our 
lungs to shouting about freedom of the 
press. 

There are distinct limitations both 
to the magazines with which we com- 
pete and to radio. Transmission of pic- 
tures by wire can overcome, providing 
the pictures are properly used, any 
advantage of the high-speed printing 
of graphic magazines because of their 
necessarily slow distribution. 

Some newspapers are already meet- 
ing the challenge of the review week- 
lies by more intelligent selection, 
grouping and presentation, and a more 
serious attitude toward their news. It 
is possible, if the newspapers will, for 
them to regain much of the ground 
they have lost to magazines, just as it 
is possible by intelligent competitive 
selling to regain a good volume of the 
national advertising they have lost. 

It is not so easy with radio, because 
it has taken more from us. But there 
are weaknesses also in radio. It will 
be primarily a medium of entertain- 
ment as it is now. The percentage of 
information of all sorts that radio car- 
ries is smal] and it must sugar-coat 
most of that. 

It can never, for instance, be suc- 
cessful in selling price items or mass 
items such as are carried on full pages 
of newspapers. It will never be, there- 
fore, the local advertising medium that 
newspapers can be. It can never have 
an editorial page, because, by law, the 
air belongs to all the people of America 
and no station owner has the right to 
use the air to propagandize for his own 
ideas or his own purposes. Radio is 
strictly regulated as to its partisanship. 
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It can never be for causes, good or bad 
as long as the present law holds. Radio 
can never crusade for civic good be- 
cause its license is in jeopardy if it 
crusades at all. 

In handling news, it must inevitably 
give it in bulletin form, because au- 
diences simply will not listen to long 
news stories over the air, unless they 
be of the utmost importance. Nor 
would it be possible for a radio an- 
nouncer to read the contents of a 
metropolitan newspaper over the air 
in less than five or six hours. News- 
papers must be relied upon, at least for 
a long time, for the elaboration and de- 
tail that radio can never supply. Radio 
in its present form will not supplant 
newspapers, although it may seriously 
affect the number unless newspapers 
do adopt new techniques. What new 
techniques? 


Ir is significant to me that in a recent 
poll of our Sunday newspaper, the 
three sections which rated highest in 
reader interest as sections were the 
rotogravure, the magazine and the 
Passing Show, or “Brains” Section. 

The rotogravure speaks for itself, of 
course, but it is capable of further 
competitive development both through 
new picture handling technique and 
through the use of color. 

The magazine section we have tried 
to make eight pages of indigenous his- 
tory and features and book reviews. It 
has a distinct Kentucky and Southern 
Indiana flavor because our audience is 
of Kentucky and Southern Indiana 
people. 

The Passing Show or “Brains” Sec- 
tion, contains the news review of the 
week, in type, pictures and drawings, 
done by the cartoonist; the editorial 
page; the Gallup survey of the mo- 
ment; special “think” pieces and back- 
ground by our Washington and Frank- 
fort men and an editorial writer; a 
piece by the head of the economics de- 
partment at the University of Louis- 
ville; the personality parade, well illus- 
trated short-stick stuff on people in 
the week’s news; a page reviewing in 
popular style the top-flight state news 
of the week; the Washington columns 
and several articles, some by staff writ- 
ters, that try to get down into the 
vitals of what’s going on. 

It might be regarded by some news- 
paper men as heavy reading, but a sur- 
vey based on the Gallup technique 
shows astounding popularity for the 
section. 


So these things suggest new ideas or 
techniques or possibilities? I think so. 
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Basically, they suggest that the salva- 
tion of newspapers that desire to re- 
tain their independence, dignity and 
scope is to make themselves indispen- 
sable in their communities and in their 
regions. 

The way to do that is not to rail 
against desirable social transitions that 
run our costs up, or at such media as 
radio because they take our business 
away, but to modernize our methods, 
both business and editorial, to meet 
modern needs. 

I see no good reason, from the busi- 
ness standpoint, why, if magazines 
dropped 5 per cent of the advertising 
dollar and then recovered it, newspa- 
pers should not be able to regain at 
least something of what they have lost. 
I see no reason why we should not be 
able to meet the demands for less 
superficial reporting and more digging 
into the whys and wherefores of social 
forces and ominous political moves 
which agitate the world at the moment. 
I see no reason why we should not 
adopt the new techniques of presenta 
tion, if we cannot think up new ones 
of our own. 

I believe firmly rather than being 
the moment for despair this should be 
a moment of great hopes for newspa- 
pers. By the very limitations inherent 
in our competition, we have the op- 
portunity to become again the great 
force for making public opinion that 
we were before we abdicated. 

Magazines of national circulation 
can never become regional in their 
breadth; newspapers can and should, 
because the tendency of the country is 
to decentralize and to regionalize. Ra 
dio can never agitate a question or ad- 
vocate a controversial civic movement 
no matter how virtuous; we can, and 
should. Radio can never bring about 
political reform, because in the very 
essence of its charter it is a political 
eunuch. But we can agitate, we can 
advocate and we can crusade if the 
cause be worthy. 

Radio as it exists can never elabo- 
rate; it can never be the recorded per- 
manent history and record of the mo- 
ment in which we live. We can be and 
we should be not merely histories of 
the moment, but illuminators of the 
moment and the creators of new his 
tory. Radio can never have a person- 
ality because it is, after all, the instru- 
ment of a thousand personalities; but 
our newspapers can have personalities 
as vivid as White’s Emporia Gazette, 
or Watterson’s Courier Journal. 


THE future of the American Press 
does not lie in the working of some 
mysterious miracle by an alchemist of 
the profession. It is wholly bound up 
in the character and the intelligence 
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of the men who own and run news- 
papers. 

If the publishers of America go on 
blindly resisting the demands for 
change in the social order; if they go 
on interpreting those changes in terms 
of out-of-pocket costs to themselves 
regardless of the general welfare; if 
they go on trying to pull America back 
into a world she will never know 
again, then newspapers are doomed to 
continued retreat. 

But if the publishers of this country 
have the intelligence to use the free- 
dom which they have so long enjoyed; 
if they have the prescience to see that 
they lost their leadership and their in- 


fluence when they deserted the march- 
ing of democracy and if they realize 
that they can regain it only when they 
know again what the poor as well as 
the rich are thinking; if they have the 
humility to listen to the real voice that 
is America—the voice of the agricul- 
tural plains and the factories; if they 
have the determination, as Lincoln 
had, to “hunt the hidden purpose” up 
the winds of justice; if they have, 
above everything else, the determina- 
tion to make some contribution toward 
the advancement of democrucy, then 
they need not fear either for their eco- 
nomic welfare or for their freedom. 


Maybe They'll Hire You— 


That the greatest essential for the news- 
paper reporter who is starting out—and 
they must start at the bottom even after 
they have graduated from journalism 
school—is a thorough groundwork in Eng- 
lish, to know the exact meaning of words 
and to have a clear conception of their 
relationship to each other. Give me a 
student who can write clear, concise sen- 
tences and I'll soon make a newspaper- 
man of him. 

“The modern reporter should also have 
a background of general knowledge as 
broad as possible. His is the most difficult 
profession in the world. He must write 
about medicine with the exactness of a 
physician and yet with the clarity that 
will make him understood by the news- 
paper reader who knows little or nothing 
about medicine. He must write of courts 
and court news with the knowledge of a 
lawyer and yet cut away all legal phrases 
so he can be understood by the man on 
the street. 

“The mechanics of newspaper writing 
are comparatively simple. But a success- 
ful reporter must be able to write suc- 
cinctly and accurately, yet entertainingly. 
He must be an expert in all professions. 
If he has sufficient determination to be- 
come a reporter he will overcome all 
handicaps. If he hasn’t that determina- 
tion, he'll soon drop by the wayside.” 


J OHN P. HARRIS of the Hutchinson Pub- 
lishing Company, which puts out the 
Hutchinson News and the Hutchinson 
Herald, said that “past experience leads 
me to believe journalism graduates should 
know a lot more about the history, gov- 
ernment, and geography of their state, 
about the construction of the simple sen- 
tence and about the recognition and han- 
dling of human interest material.” 


Do pu SIMONS, business manager of 
the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, said 
that good beginners in newspaper work 
should have “good common sense, an in- 
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teresting personality, courage, and a broad 
general knowledge.” 

“The reporter who comes out of col- 
lege without some worthwhile study and 
understanding of history, economics, law, 
sociology, mathematics, literature, and 
other such subjects is under a severe 
handicap.” 

Charles H. Sessions, managing editor of 
the Topeka Daily Capital, said: 

“My experience in the newspaper game 
is that a reporter at first should be 
grounded pretty well in English, know 
how to write short, snappy sentences, tell 
a story and stop, do not repeat and get it 
in on time, which means that he must be 
alert and have a good set of legs which 
function with ease. Also have a little 
imagination and knack of burnishing up 
his stories in a readable manner.” 


WuuaM ALLEN WHITE, editor and 
owner of the Emporia Gazette, points out 
that Kansas students who return to their 
home towns to work face somewhat dif- 
ferent problems from their fellows who 
seek employment on metropolitan papers. 
His reply emphasizes the fact that even 
reporting requirements vary some accord- 
ing to the size of the community.” 

“I wish I could tell you something of 
the actual problems that will face jour- 
nalism students from the Kansas State 
College,” said Mr. White. “I suppose most 
of them will go into small-town journal- 
ism in which case they will have to face 
rather different problems from those stu- 
dents who go into city journalism. 

“The country reporter, even though he 
is a mere leg-running, fire-wagon-chasing 
reporter, has to be more or less a vice- 
regent of God in the community. City 
commissioners and councilmen take him 
into their confidence, storekeepers tell 
him their troubles, lawyers try their 
cases before him, judges ask him about 
the drift of public sentiment. He must, 
as a Dodge City Irishman once said, ‘be 
like Caesar’s wife, all things to all men.’” 


Prof. Converse Dies 





Blair Converse 


Blair Converse, 46, head of the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism at 
Iowa State College since 1927, died 
May 18, of coronary thrombosis. Ad- 
viser to the Iowa State undergraduate 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi for many 
years, Mr. Converse served the frater- 
nity as executive councilor in 1928-29, 
and as vice-president in charge of ex- 
pansion from 1929 to 1933. 

Mr. Converse was born at Richmond, 
Ind., Jan. 20, 1893. He received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind., in 1914, and 
the master of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1918. He was a 
teacher in the Danville, Ill., high school 
from 1915 to 1917, and also taught at 
Whitewater, Ind. Following his work 
at the University of Wisconsin he 
served as copy editor and night tele- 
graph editor of the Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
Journal during 1918 and 1919. Mr. 
Converse joined the staff of the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism at 
Iowa State College in 1919. 

A pioneer in teaching technical writ- 
ing, Mr. Converse was author and co- 
author of several books on the subject, 
including “Technical Writing of Farm 
and Home,” “Technical Journalism,” 
“A Deskbook of Style.” His most re- 
cent work, done in collaboration with 
Mitchell V. Charnley, was “Magazine 
Writing and Editing.” 

As a tribute to their friend, adviser 
and benefactor, former students have 
started a Blair Converse Memorial 
Loan Fund for worthy journalism stu- 
dents. 

Active in national association of 
teachers of journalism, Mr. Converse 
was president of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism in 1937. 
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Swell Head Specialists! 


I voice another prayer for some fresh 
words that will fit into our head schedule. 

This anonymity has spared him, too, 
from the raucous laughter of outsiders 
for some of the “boners” which creep into 
print and of which every copyreader has 
his own collection. This is my favorite 
for which needless to say, there was a 
hurried replate: 


Mrs. Simpson Ends Dash 
Across France at Cannes 


Even so, this lack of identity has de- 
prived the copyreader of credit for some 
of the gems in our American language. 

For instance, who wrote “WALL 
STREET LAYS AN EGG” of that memo- 
rable Black Friday in 1929? Id like to 
know. 

Or “Jerked to Jesus,” now labeled 
apocryphal? Has the writer, too, gone to 
his reward? 

Or, to mention another: 


Sons of Toil Buried 
Beneath Tons of Soil 


I doubt whether the writer of that one 
will ever be known, although you hear it 
quoted often in newspaper circles. 

Only one classic headline has come 
down to us today with its source re- 
corded, thanks to Gene Fowler, historian 
of the Denver Post, among other accom- 
plishments. I refer to “Gun Girl Shoots 
Her Lover Low” (a headline with 
“umph”) which Fowler says was written 
by Harry Tammen, Post publisher, in one 
of his irrepressible moments. 

In this example alone there are several 
reasons for the copyreader to feel re- 
sentment. If Tammen hadn’t been the 
publisher it is doubtful whether the au- 
thorship of that banner would ever have 
been known. Nay, even more, if Tammen 
hadn’t been the publisher I question 
whether that headline would have seen 
print at all, since it violates almost every 
rule of headline writing. Some discern- 
ing news editor might have O.K.’d it, but 
knowing their ways I doubt it. 

As I recall, Fowler writes that even 
Tammen had to talk pretty fast in sup- 
port of his brainchild before it ended up 
in the composing room. 


Tue field, therefore, seems clear for 
some ambitious newspaperman, or jour- 
nalism teacher, to compile an annual an- 
thology of the nation’s best headlines, re- 
cording for posterity the headline and, if 
possible, the name.of the once forgotten 
man who wrote it. The coming of such 
a saviour has been too long delayed. 

For such a collection of “Best Head- 
lines” I would gladly nominate a few 
from the Post-Intelligencer, if not ihe 
best, at least as good as any being written 
in the nation today. (These, of course, 
would not include the beauties that are 
written every day on the desk but never 
see print for one reason or another.) 
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How about some of the following for 
a starter? 

City campaigns against shrubs obstruct- 
ing vision of motorists: 


Visible Stop 


Sign Is Worth 
2 in the Bush 


Prowler takes best seller and other 
loot: 
‘Gone With the 
Wind’-Burglar, 
Book and Cash 


Chamber of Commerce hears talk on 
trade with islands in Pacific: 


Trade Winds 
Blow Millions 
From Hawaii 


Great Northern engineer ends 10 years 
of daily runs through 8-mile Cascade 
Tunnel: 


16,000 Miles of Tunnel 
Just a Bore to Engineer 


Chef at Waldorf-Astoria gets sick on 
his own cooking: 


Too Many Broths 
Spoil the Cook 
Portland elects Oklahoma refugee to 


rule over annual festival: 


Queen of Roses 
‘Dust Bowl’ 
Flower 


State administration ousts hundreds to 
effect savings: 


Economy Wave 
Washes Many 
Out of Jobs 
Wife of Socialist professor at Univer- 


sity of Washington expresses unconcern 
about furore over husband’s appointment: 


Storm? Why It’s Raining 
Daffodils, Says Mrs. Laski 


Germany seizes Sudetenland following 
Austrian coup: 


Two Wrongs Make a Reich 
Caption for picture of Nazi gathering: 
Heil, Heil, the Gang’s All Here! 

Some are self-explanatory: 


The Fanfare? 
It’s Sally Rand 
Seeing Seattle 





Trunkline Delay 
Circus Elephant Halts Limited 





For Goodness’ Sake 
Boy Swallows Behavior Nickel 





‘Paper Profits’ 
Policeman, Fireman and Clerk 
Suffer Warrant Woes 
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Cluncuncing 
THE 


San Francisco 
Challenger 


Via 


Chicago & North Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


as the 
OFFICIAL TRAIN 


Chicago to San Francisco 


for the 


Sigma Delta Chi 


Convention 


San Francisco - Palo Alto - 


Los Angeles 
August 31 -September 5. 1939 


SCHEDULE 
C. & N. W. Ry.—Lv. Chicago 
10:30 PM Mon., Aug. 28 


Union Pacific—Lv. Omaha 
10:40 AM Tue., Aug. 29 


Southern Pacific—Lv. Ogden 
8:45 AM Wed., Aug. 30 


Southern Pacific—Ar. San Francisco 
8:25 AM Thu., Aug. 31 


Air-conditioned Tourist sleeping cars, 
Lounge car, Economy meals. Regis- 
tered Nurse-Stewardess Service. 


$8.95 for lower berth, $6.80 for upper 
berth, Chicago to San Francisco. 
$74.00 Round-trip railroad fare 
from Chicago. 


Consult local Ticket Agent for 
through fare from your station. 


For Reservations write 
SIGMA DELTA CHI 


National Headquarters 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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Kiper’s 
Kolumn 


By JAMES C. KIPER 


Executive Secretary, 
Sigma Delta Chi 





Cinxune its year’s program, the 
NORTHWESTERN chapter of Sigma De!ta 
Chi staged its seventh annual Medill press 
conference April 28 and 29. More than 250 
high school editors attended the meeting 
which featured Philip Kinsley, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and Boyd Lewis, manager 
of the Chicago bureau of United Press, as 
speakers. Winning stories in writing con- 
tests were published in the Evanston (IIl.) 
News-Index. The chapter issued the pro- 
gram for the conference in the form of 
a “newspaper of the future.” 

Kickapoo, a collegiate magazine, made 
its appearance on the Kansas State Col- 
lege campus May 22 under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the KANSAS STATE chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi. 
The new magazine will contain fiction, 
poetry, satire, cartoons, pictures. The first 
issue contained 32 pages. 

The CORNELL chapter successfully re- 
vived the “Delicate Brown Dinner” May 
10 after a nine-year lapse. Nearly a hun- 
dred students, faculty members and 
townspeople were dined and “roasted” to 
a delicate brown in skits staged by the 
chapter... . The MISSOURI chapter cel- 
ebrated the 30th anniversary of the fra- 
ternity on May 10 during the annual Jour- 
nalism Week. Wilber A. Cochel, editor 
of the Weekly Kansas City Star, was ini- 
tiated into professional membership. 
Tom H. Keene (Purdue), editor, the Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Truth and president of the 
Inland Daily Press association; Mark Eth- 
ridge (W & L), general manager, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; and Herbert 
Agar, associate editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, were guests of the chap- 
ter... . Fred D. Moffett, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Sturgeon (Mo.) Leader, re- 
cently spoke to the MISSOURI chapter at 
a professional meeting. 


‘TWENTY-THREE weekly newspapers in 
Wisconsin received recognition in the 
WISCONSIN chapter’s fourth annual Wis- 
consin Weekly Newspaper contest. The 
winners of first, second and third places 
in the eight divisions were announced 
April 21 by William A. Ender, president 
of the chapter. The 161 entries in the con- 
test represented a 25 per cent increase in 
participation over previous years... . 
The chapter’s Founders’ Day meeting was 
held May 3 in connection with the last 
professional forum of the year. Aldric R. 
Revell, capitol reporter for the Capital 
Times, Madison, spoke on “Covering the 
Legislature,” and Mark Catlin, Wisconsin 
assemblyman, spoke on “Inside the Leg- 
islature.” K 

Orville Priestly, editor of the Crowley 


(La.) Daily Signal, spoke at the Founders’ 
Day meeting of the LOUISIANA STATE 
chapter recently. David McGuire of the 
New Orleans States was initiated into pro- 
fessional membership. The chapter’s jour- 
nalism leadership awards were presented 
to two junior and two senior students by 
Marvin O. Osborn, head of the school of 
journalism. .. . Tom Meany, New York 
World Telegram sports writers, spoke to 
the LSU chapter during his stay in Baton 
Rouge to cover winter training of the New 
York Giants. 


Tue DePAUW chapter sponsored a jour- 
nalism conference May 11, attended by 
Indiana editors and DePauw University 
students. Thi: theme of the conference was 
“Life Looks at the Liberal Arts College.” 
The confererce was divided into two sec- 
tions in approaching the subject of proper 
preparation for the field of journalism. 
The first section, “What Can the College 
Graduate Expect in Journalism?” was 
presided ovi.r by James A. Stuart, manag- 
ing editor o/} the Indianapolis Star. Speak- 
ers were Gerge A. Brandenburg, Chicago 
correspond it for Editor & Publisher and 
national pr#sident of SDX, Harold Harri- 
son of the Andianapolis bureau of Asso- 
ciated Pres¢ and William Welch, DePauw 
student eJitor and president of the 
DePauw S'¢X chapter. “What Does Jour- 
nalism Ex; of the College Graduate?” 
was the s&ibject for the second section. 
Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Tims, Edwin V. O’Neel, publisher 
of the Hagerstown (Ind.) Exponent, and 
Wray E. Fleming, manager of the Hoosier 
State Press association, spoke during the 
last half of the discussion, which was pre- 
sided over by the writer. Ford C. Frick, 
DePauw alumnus, former sports writer 
and now president of baseball’s National 
League, was the principal speaker at an 
evening banquet concluding the day’s pro- 
gram. Eugene C. Pulliam, co-founder of 
Sigma Delta Chi and president of Central 
Newspapers, Inc., and radio station WIRE, 
was toastmaster. Paul M. Riddick, an- 
other co-founder of the fraternity and edi- 
tor of the LaGrange (Ind.) Standard, was 
a guest. 

Ted L. Ramsey, city editor of the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader, Bob Brugere, Asso- 
ciated Press manager in South Dakota, 
and C. W. Pugsley, president of the col- 
lege, were speakers at the SOUTH DA- 
KOTA STATE chapter’s Founders’ Day 
meeting April 26. . . . The chapter co- 
operated with the department of journal- 
ism in staging the annual Newspaper Day 
on the campus May 19. All SDX members 
in the state were invited, and as the re- 
sult of the good attendance the organiza- 
tion of a professional chapter at Brook- 
ings is under way. 


THE ILLINOIS chapter's 14th Gridiron 
dinner, held May 17, was attended by some 
250 students, faculty members and towns- 
people. Brown Derby and Leather Medal 
awards were presented to the “most regu- 
lar” members of the faculty and students 

.... One hundred and twenty-five 
Illinois college newspaper editors, busi- 


ness managers and other staff members 
attended the 17th annual convention of 
the Illinois College Press association at 
the University of Illinois April 14 and 15. 
The ILLINOIS chapter is co-sponsor, with 
the school of journalism, of the meeting. 

The NEBRASKA chapter assisted in en- 
tertaining delegates to the 66th annual 
Nebraska Press Association meeting in 
Lincoln March 23-25. J. Frederick Essary 
of the Baltimore Sun was principal 
speaker. The chapter issued a special edi- 
tion of the Daily Nebraskan for the meet- 
ing. .. . WASHINGTON & LEE closed 
its year of activities with an all-day pic- 
nic in the Blue Ridge mountains. 

Palmer Hoyt, national treasurer of SDX 
and publisher of the Portland (Ore.) 
Oregonian, was principal speaker at a 
farewell banquet May 19 held by the 
OREGON chapter in honor of Charles M. 
Hulten, the chapter’s adviser, who will 
study at Stanford University next year. 
Mr. Hulten was presented with a traveling 
bag by the chapter. ... The Green Goose, 
scandal sheet issued each spring by the 
chapter, was distributed over the campus 
May 25. The chapter’s award to the year’s 
outstanding member of the staff of the 
Emerald, campus daily, was made May 
25, and calls for entries in the community 
service contest conducted annually for 
newspapers of the state, have gone out. 
Results will be announced July 3 at the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers’ associa- 
tion’s meeting. 

WASHINGTON STATE'S Gridiron ban- 
quet was held May 20. “Fifty Years of 
Backsliding” was the theme of the affair 
—a take-off on the state’s golden jubilee 
this year.... The chapter was co-sponsor 
recently with Alpha Delta Sigma of the 
Publications Ball, attended by 600 couples. 
An all-College Sing was sponsored by the 
chapter May 13. 


Tue SYRACUSE chapter marked 
Founders’ Day with a dinner for under- 
graduate and professional members in the 
Central New York area April 18. Lee W. 
McHenry, Oneida, N. Y., publisher and 
president of the New York Press associa- 
tion, and Prof. Douglass W. Miller of the 
Syracuse University school of journalism, 
were principal speakers. . . . Acclaimed 
as the faculty member who had done the 
most for Syracuse University during the 
past year, Prof. Miller was awarded the 
1939 Orange Beret by the chapter at its 
Gridiron banquet May 16. 

The award was made to Prof. Miller 
because of his work in re-organizing the 
public relations program of the Univer- 
sity. Four awards by the chapter for the 
best two news and two feature stories sub- 
mitted in the annual contest among stu- 
dents in the school of journalism were 
presented at the Gridiron banquet, which 
climaxed the annual Journalism Day fes- 
tivities. 

The annual Newspaper Day for Indiana 
editors and publishers sponsored by the 
PURDUE chapter was held May 12. Spe- 
cial attention was given agricultural news, 
with several Purdue specialists talking on 
the subject. Visiting publishers and edi- 
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New York SDX at Anniversary Dinner 





Sixty-four members of the New Yor Professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi attended the dinner commemorating the thirtieth anniversary of the 


national organization. Those at the speakers’ table were, from left to right, Geroid T. Robinson, Professor of History, Columbia University; 


Earl 


Johnson, News Director, United Press; Carl W. Ackerman, Dean, Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University; Murray Davis, reporter, 
New York World-Telegram; John P. Broderick, Bond Editor, Wall Street Journal; B.O. McAnney, City Editor, World-Telegram; R. E. Griswold, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.; the guest speaker, Capt. Jonas Inghram, U. S. N.; Robert E. Mac Alarney and Howard Blakeslee, Associated Press Sci 


ence Editor. 


tors attended the annual Founders’ Day 
banquet of the PURDUE and NORTH- 
ERN INDIANA Professional chapters of 
the fraternity in the evening. 


Tue NEW YORK CITY Professional 
chapter held its annual Founders’ Day 
meeting April 17. Murray Davis of the 
World-Telegram detailed the part that 
newspapers play in ferreting out crime. 
Capt. Jonas Inghram, U. S. Navy, de- 
fined nautical terms for the “landlubbers.” 
Howard W. Blakeslee, AP science editor, 
reported some of the latest scientific news. 
R. E. McAlarney, veteran city editor, re- 
minded his auditors that “some seem to 
have forgotten that the basis of journalism 
is a commodity—news; that people buy 
news and expect news when they buy a 
newspaper.” McAlarney stated that the 
function of a newspaper is not crusading. 
John P. Broderick (Minnesota), bond edi- 
tor, the Wall Street Journal, was elected 
president of the chapter; Carl W. Acker- 
man (Columbia), dean of the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism, first vice- 
president; and Murray Davis (Kansas), 
reporter, World-Telegram, second vice- 
president. John A. Crone (Columbia), 
Young & Rubicam, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A special committee was appointed to 
arrange quarterly and other meetings for 
the purpose of honoring and entertaining 
members from out-of-town who will be 
visiting the city and the New York World’s 
Fair this summer. Crone, Herbert F. 
Powell, free lance writer, and W. E. Gris- 
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wold, Young & Rubicam, will handle the 
details of a much larger committee in 
arranging the meetings for visitors. 


Dr. FRANK LUTHER MOTT, head of 
the University of Iowa school of journal- 
ism, was honored by a testimonial dinner 
May 14 sponsored by the IOWA SDX and 
Theta Sigma Phi chapters. Approximately 
300 students, faculty members and towns- 
people gathered to pay tribute to Dr. Mott 
for his having won the 1939 Pulitzer prize 
in history and Sigma Delta Chi’s award 
for research in journalism. James Fox, 
president of the chapter, presided at the 
dinner. Willard R. Smith, SDX vice-presi- 
dent in charge of professional chapters, 
and the writer, attended the affair as rep- 
resentatives of the executive council. 

President George A. Brandenburg was 
principal speaker at the Founders’ Day 
meeting of the INDIANAPOLIS Profes- 
sional chapter May 10. He spoke at 
DePAUW’S Journalism Conference on 
May 11 and visited the INDIANA chap- 
ter at a luncheon meeting Friday, May 12. 

. . MARQUETTE’S annual picnic was 
held May 27-30 at Big Cedar Lake, near 
Milwaukee, Wis. The OHIO UNI- 
VERSITY chapter was co-host with the 
campus newspaper April 14-15 for the 
Ohio College Newspaper association. The 
chapter’s dance, the Press Cotillion, was 
held with success recently. .. . F. W. Beck- 
man, past honorary national president of 
SDX and donor of the fraternity’s chap- 
ter efficiency contest trophy, was guest 
of the IOWA STATE chapter April 25. 


Lyall F. Smith, Central Illinois reporter 
for the Chicago Daily News, was re-elected 
president of the CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 
Professional chapter at a recent meeting. 
Arthur Wildhagen, U. of Illinois depart 
ment of public information, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, and Don L. Carroll, 
State of Illinois public relations staff, was 
elected vice-president. Willard S. Han 
sen, managing editor, the Champaign 
Urbana News-Gazette, and Prof. Fred S. 
Siebert of the U. of Illinois school of jour 
nalism, were elected board members. The 
chapter has held monthly forum meetings 
during the year, and plans are being made 
for a joint meeting to be held next fall 
with the Illinois Press association. 

The CHICAGO Professional chapter 
spring party was held May 25 at Ric 
cardo’s restaurant. The “no speeches” af 
fair featured entertainers from Loop 
theaters. William F. Crouch, Chicago cor- 
respondent for Motion Picture Herald, 
was chairman of the meeting... . Orien W. 
Fifer, assistant city editor of the Indianap 
olis News, was elected president May 10 
of the INDIANAPOLIS Professional chap 
ter, succeeding Harold Harrison, Asso 
ciated Press. 

The OKLAHOMA chapter last month 
sponsored a motion picture at a local 
theater as a means of raising money with 
which to send its delegate to the conven- 
tion this fall. The chapter received a per- 
centage of income from tickets sold by 
members. Ted Ediger, Tulsa Tribune, re- 
cently visited the chapter, representing 
the executive council in the annual visi 
tation program. 
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Blair Converse 


From Ames, lowa, the other day, 
flashed the word that one of Iowa 
State College’s most distinguished and 


brief illness—Blair Converse, head of 
the institution’s Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism. 

That brief dispatch brought a feel- 
ing of deep personal loss to men and 
women in varied fields of journalism throughout the coun- 
try, for Blair Converse, at 46, had won the affection and 
esteem of his former students, fellow workers and asso- 
ciates in measure that comes to few men. 

Former students now holding responsible positions on 
rural and metropolitan newspapers, magazines, press as- 
sociations and radio staffs, also in the teaching field, knew 
him as a warm-hearted, sincere, helpful instructor, coun- 
selor and friend who more than once dug into his own 
pocket to tide a worthy student over a financial crisis. 

Associates in the teaching field and in Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, knew him as one ever 
devoted to the advancement of journalism as a profession, 
as a man who never sought acclaim nor position for him- 
self, who earnestly and sincerely carried out the respon- 
sibilities given him. 

While his contribution to journalism has been substan- 
tial and will endure—his achievements make it all the 
more regrettable that he will not be permitted to make 
the further contribution that he could and would have 
made in the 20 or 30 years ahead. 

But perhaps the Editor-in-Chief had an assignment he 
would entrust to no other hands. 

2 





Progress Proof 


We hear a lot, these days, of the perils faced by the 
press—the repeated threats to its freedom, etc., etc.—but 
the real peril, as pointed out so plain-spokenly in the re- 
marks of Mark Ethridge in this issue of THe Qumt, lies 
largely within the newspaper plants themselves, partic- 
ularly with the publishers and the business offices. 

Too many publishers and their business managers are 
allergic to change. Every industry, every business, every 
profession, is in a state of constant flux, stirred to new 
activity by discoveries, developments, new trends, ideas 
and thought. This ever-shifting, onward sweeping stream 
seems somehow to rush right by some publishing sanc- 
tums. 

Mr. Ethridge puts the condition succinctly when he 
speaks of “that rigidity of mind on the part of the press.” 


Tus is no sophomoric spasm for turning everything up- 
side down which we voice. What we would, in our humble 
way, like again and again to urge upon publishers is that 
they let their editorial departments experiment with new 
ideas in make up, new methods of news presentation, new 
features, new departments. We would urge that they force 
the business office to loosen the purse strings sufficiently 
to carry out some of these experiments, to put some of 
them into practice when proved. 

No manufacturer can put out the same line year after 
year and expect to sell it. No commodity or product, no 


AS 
WE VIEW 


best loved professors had died after a IT 


matter how popular, can be sold for- 
ever in the same old container. No 
industry can expect to forge ahead 
without research, experimentation, a 
constant search for newer and better 
ways of doing things. 

And that goes for the publishing 
business just as well—particularly 
when competition for the public’s at- 
tention and the advertiser’s appropri- 
ation gets keener every hour. 


Germans—and Germans 


THERE seems to be a growing tendency in the United 
States to distinguish between Nazis and Germans—to rec- 
ognize a difference between the actions of a power-crazed 
mob and the substantial, traditional German people. 

The people of the United States rightfully have shown 
an appeciation, a love, for traditions, customs, music and 
literature of Germanic origin. It is difficult for them to 
believe that a people who have made such substantial 
contributions to the fields of arts and sciences can con- 
done the actions of a super-party (perhaps a super-gang 
or super-mob would be a better way of putting it) ruling, 
and perhaps ruining, by force and terror. 

Perhaps more German people than we realize hate the 
Nazi monster as much as does the rest of the world. But 
maybe that is only wishful thinking. 

* 
Flowers 


Brier ty, but sincerely, THe QuiLt would like to offer 
its congratulations to those singled out for the Pulitzer 
prizes in journalism, also to those selected for the Nieman 
Fellowships at Harvard. 


Police Censorship 


Even in free America there is far too much censorship—most 
of it in the hands of the police. 

In some cities the police decide who can meet where and 
who can speak. And if you don’t think that is true, do a little 
quiet investigating of your own. In some cities it is a lone 
police officer who decides what movies you can see—or in what 
form. It makes no difference what the national boards or the 
state censors have said—he passes judgment upon the films 
booked for your particular city. 

Permits may be necessary before a public meeting can be 
scheduled—and if the police commissioner doesn’t happen to 
like the way the lecturer parts his hair or what he has had to 
say elsewhere—maybe the lecturer won’t lecture. 

We're thinking of a particular mid-western metropolis where 
a certain popular speaker was booked to appear. It seemed the 
scheduled lecture was meeting with opposition on the part of 
those who didn’t like what the speaker had to say about Nazi 
Germany. 

The situation was brought to the attention of a managing 
editor. He had the reporters ask the Police Commissioner what 
legitimate objection, if any, the police had to the speaker or his 
lecture. It seemed, all at once, that there was none—at least it 
melted suddenly away and the lecture went ahead as scheduled. 

Freedom of the press and freedom of speech and assembly go 
hand in hand. Curtail one and you curtail the other—and the 
newspaper which fights for them all fights its own battle three- 
fold. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


we saw it. We’re not trying to start 
another battle. Neither, as you will 
note, is Mr. Long. He’s simply plead- 
ing for a little more recognition for 
the men on the copy desk. 

And, he has something there. There 
are contests, awards, words of praise 
for reporters, cartoonists, photogra- 
phers and others in the publishing pro- 
fession—why not for the head writers? 


TELL you what we'd like to do, start 
a monthly contest for “Best Heads of 
the Month.” We can’t hope to print 
all the good ones—and we'll have to 
depend on those of you who follow this 
bit of chatter each month (or do any 
of you?) to see that we get some good 
examples of the head-writing art as 
practiced in your area each month. 

We'd like to have the head, the pa- 
per in which it appeared, and the name 
of the man who wrote it, where pos- 
sible. It’s up to you whether we con- 
tinue this “no-prize” contest or even 
get it under way. 


Now, a word about James G. Long. 
He is, as you may have suspected from 
the feeling and tone of his article, one 
of the “Young Men in the Green Eye 
Shades” to be 
found on the 
rim of the copy 
desk. 

He was grad- 
uated from the 3 
University of 
Washington in 
1934, worked 
two years on 
the Honolulu 
Advertiser as 
reporter and night editor before re- 
turning to Seattle where he joined the 
staff of the Post Intelligencer. 

Between his freshman and sopho- 
more years in college, he worked on 
the Seattle Times, and, between his 
junior and senior years, on the Seattle 
Star. On the campus, he was editor of 
Columns, campus humor monthly. 


Perrnaps you've already visited the 
New York World’s Fair and have seen 
the big statue they’ve got there to rep- 
resent the Freedom of the Press. Or, 
perhaps you've seen a picture of it. 
The statue is of a very nude lady, 
seated, holding a pencil in one hand 
and a roll of paper in the other. She 
appears to be very annoyed, for she 
has a swell scowl on her marble map. 
At first we tried to figure out just 
what significance the nude lady had 
with freedom of the press and journal- 


Long 
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ism. Surely, she didn’t represent the 
sob-sister—or, did she? 

What the devil did the sculptor have 
in mind when he turned out this huge 
figure? Then all at once it hit us. He 
had symbolized that which all true re- 
porters seek, she to whom all good edi- 
tors and publishers are devoted—the 
naked, unadorned truth and its presen- 
tation to the public through news and 
editorial columns. 

Yes, guess that sculptor knew what 
he was about. And if they haven't a 
nickname as yet for the statue, perhaps 
the lady with the pencil might be called 
just “Freda,” for short! 


Headlines in 1940 


[Concluded from page 8] 





national officers. Banquet speakers 
will be Don J. Sterling, editor of the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal and president 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, and Raymond Clapper, na- 
tional honorary president of the fra- 
ternity, Washington columnist for the 
Scripps-Howard papers. 

Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Oregonian and SDX treas- 
urer, and Ralph L. Peters, roto editor 
of the Detroit News and editor of THe 
Quit, will be the principal speakers 
at the Saturday morning symposium 
on “The Local Newsfront.” Willard R. 
Smith, United Press state manager in 
Wisconsin and SDX vice-president in 
charge of professional chapters, will 
preside at this session. 

At the Saturday morning session, in 
the Stanford Union, Irving Dilliard, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial writ- 
er and SDX secretary, will discuss the 
Nieman Fellowship plan, based on his 
experience as a Nieman fellow at Har- 
vard this year. Chilton R. Bush, direc- 
tor of the Stanford division of journal- 
ism and SDX executive councilor, will 
speak at this session on “The Road 
Ahead for Journalism Schools.” 

With ample time to visit the San 
Francisco fair Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons, delegates will entrain at 
Palo Alto Monday morning, Sept. 4 
(Labor Day), for Los Angeles, arriv- 
ing there at 6:30 p. m. the same day. 
On Tuesday morning the convention 
will reconvene at the Beverly Hills 
Hotel. Following a reception the party 
will take a trip to a Hollywood motion 
picture studio, where movie scenario 
writing and color photography will be 
discussed. Movie stars will be pre- 
sented at the luncheon on a movie set. 
An inspection tour of Hollywood radio 
studios will follow the luncheon. The 
five-day convention program will be 
concluded with a banquet at the hotel 
Tuesday evening. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the 
Fourth Estate for your pro- 
fession, you should choose 
National Printer Journalist 
for your magazine. If you 
are just entering the news- 
paper field, you will find 
this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are 
an old-timer at writing and 
publishing, you will dis- 
cover fresh ideas in the 
many interesting articles 
on a wide variety of sub- 
jects which are contained 
in it each month. 

No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 





4 219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Iilinois 
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. members of Sigma Delta Chi 
are being graduated this month. 


They hold membership because 
they have met requirements of 
good scholarship, journalistic 
proficiency on campus and 
other publications, good person- 
ality and adaptability. 

This group contains the best tal- 
ent among 1939 journalism 
graduates. 

Sigma Delta Chi Employers 
—hire one of these men in mak- 
ing that addition to your staff, or 
filling a vacancy. Their records 
are on file with The Personnel 
Bureau. 


Write or wire— 


THE 
PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity 


























SOMETHIN 
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The Reporter with a broader view of his job gets into the “Star” 
| class. The young fellow on the Copy Desk becomes a “‘By-Line”’ big- 
money favorite. The newcomer from college went under the big dome 












in less than no time as ‘“Washington Correspondent.” Oh, we could 








give you countless examples of what it means to keep as abreast of 





| the technique of your profession, as to keep on the tail of a live news 





story. 








Such go-aheaders have ‘something on the ball.” They give their 
talents a new “twist” .. . they manage to put fast ones straight over 





the plate every time. 










“Training quarters,” eh? That’s what the veterans in newspapers 
the country over, call Editor & Publisher. Every issue helps to put 
them in the Big League Class. Think of it—four dollars only as the 
price of an every-week, fifty-two issue helpmate, putting you vir- 
tually on the “diamond” of every important newspaper in the land. 


Batter up! 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Building Times Square New York, N. Y. 













































